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Union, through a brief consideration of " Abolition ", " The Whigs 
and Nationalism ", " War and Territorial Extension ", " Saving the 
Union by Compromise ", " The Compromise Annulled by Reformers ", 
and the final struggle for " Federal Control over Territories ". Only 
one brief chapter of twenty-four pages is given to the period of the 
Civil War, and none of that to battle history. Reconstruction, industrial 
development since the war, and the present aspect of the republic close 
the series of studies. 

The method of historical treatment presented by these volumes has 
its objections and difficulties. The facts and the order of facts may be 
too much taken for granted; and it is difficult to guard a generalization 
on all sides against misapprehensions and objections. While most 
students of American history would not dissent in many instances from 
Professor Sparks's interpretation of our national development, it is easy 
to see how controversial criticism might arise on every chapter. With 
the facts of our history used only as a text for comment rather than as 
a subject for a historical narrative, what is presented becomes very 
largely a matter of conflicting views and of cleverness and pointedness 
in expression. The author is apt to be criticized for his omissions, as 
in the case of Professor Sparks's work for its subordination, not to 
say omission, of all war history, or for its inadequate consideration of 
the history of parties in their causes and beginnings. We find no men- 
tion, for instance, of the early Free-soil movement, to which such great 
importance attaches in the early politics of the antislavery movement. 

Professor Sparks's illustrations are valuable, especially in political 
caricature and cartoon. His judgments are acceptable; he shows dis- 
crimination in the selection of materials, a fine art in presentation, a 
vivacious style; and his pertinent and sometimes curious extracts from 
the sources vitalize his pages and give valuable glimpses of the real life 
of the past. He has achieved a worthy success in a difficult task. 

James A. Woodburn. 

From the Monarchy to the Republic in France, 1788-1792. By 
Sophia H. MacLehose. (Glasgow: James MacLehose and 
Sons. 1904. Pp. xv, 447.) 

If it be remembered how much has been written upon the French 
Revolution, it is matter of surprise that there exist few works of mod- 
erate dimensions to which the general reader may be sent for an ade- 
quate account of the subject. Between the brief manuals suited to use 
as text-books and the histories in several volumes there is plenty of 
room for books like this, which aims to give " such a resume of events 
as may interest the reader, and send him to the great histories for 
fuller information" (p. vi). But "resume" is too modest a description 
for the book. So far as its scope permits, it is a developed narrative, 
based not merely upon what others have written, but also upon material 
collected by the author in the British Museum, the French National 
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Archives, from official records, memoirs, private letters, and journals. 
Consequently it has an interest apart from its function as a resume. 
In this respect it is like the author's former volume, The Last Days of 
the French Monarchy (1901). 

The title suggests the somewhat restricted field which is covered. 
It is the political conflict, the downfall of the monarchy, rather than 
social and administrative reconstruction, which is the theme. Attention 
is concentrated upon events at Versailles and at Paris, with few allus- 
ions to the affairs of the provinces. This keeps the narrative on the 
beaten track, but Miss MacLehose has avoided the risk of telling merely 
the familiar story. From her wide reading she has drawn many inci- 
dents which give a touch of newness to the course of events the general 
features of which are well known. 

In a work upon a theme so distinctly political the legislation of the 
early Revolution necessarily holds a subordinate place. There is dan- 
ger lest the allusions to it, from brevity if for no other reason, leave a 
wrong impression. For example, the page on the work of August 4 
may lead one to imagine that the feudal system, with everything akin 
to it, was effectively abolished. Not a word is said of the task which 
engaged eminent lawyers like Merlin of Douai and Tronchet, members 
of the " feudal committee ", four months, nor of its result, the law of 
March, 1790, which embodied a principle radically different from that 
announced in the decrees of August 4-1 1. It was the contrast between 
the August programme and the legislation which essayed to carry it 
out which angered the peasants and alienated them from the bourgeois 
leaders of the Constituent Assembly. The omission of reference to this 
subsequent work makes sentences like the following somewhat mislead- 
ing : " In one night privilege, which for hundreds of years had lain at 
the root of French politics and French society, was destroyed " (p. 163), 
and " So died privilege, before the making of the Constitution was yet 
begun" (p. 164). The same fault may be found with the paragraphs 
on the assignats, because they ignore the legislation of April, 1790, 
attaching the issue simply to the decree of December 19, 1789. Further- 
more, the details (note 3, page 235) in regard to denominations and 
rate of interest are inexact. 

The action of the Constituent Assembly on the question of dividing 
the future legislature into two chambers would have been made more 
intelligible had the author connected the discussion of this problem 
with the discussion of the veto. In the debates the two were never 
separated. Several of the more aggressive members of the Assembly 
declared that the royal veto would operate as a sufficient check to the 
tendency to hasty legislation. To those who urged American precedent 
they replied that there was no comparison between the royal veto and 
the veto of an American governor or even of a federal president. The 
veto which they did concede was an effective check wherever the king 
dared to use it, as the history of the Legislative Assembly proves. 
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Unfortunately the circumstances were such that its use in the cause 
of the emigres and the non-juring priests was an act of political suicide. 

In her use of her material the author occasionally reaches results 
which are questionable. Speaking of the tumultuous action of the crowd 
gathered at the Hotel de Ville on the morning of July 13, 1789, she 
regards it as a revival of the ancient assemblies of the inhabitants of 
the commune. This is rather fanciful, and certainly contrary to the 
implications of the proce s-verbal from which she quotes. The electors 
made repeated efforts to send the citizens to their several districts, be- 
cause their presence at the Hotel de Ville caused endless confusion. 
Again, the surprising statement is made that there were at this time 
in Paris " five hundred thousand commons ". If " commons " means 
men, this is erroneous, for there were only about 680,000 inhabitants. 
One is puzzled also to discover why in describing the action of the 
districts on July 13 she has selected as the typical case the meeting of 
the " Parish " of Saint-Germain-le-Vieil, which was not a district, and 
which is interesting as an instance of one of the efforts to organize as 
parishes rather than as districts. 

With the exception of the treatment of a few subjects like these, the 
work is a satisfactory account of the period, pervaded by a sympathetic 
spirit and showing a desire to describe both incidents and men im- 
partially. The interest of the pages is enhanced by the insertion of 
several contemporaneous broadsides or cartoons, reproduced from col- 
lections in the Bibliotheque Nationale or the British Museum. 

Henry E. Bourne. 

Some Recent Works on the French Revolution 

It is probably true that a larger number of historical works of a 
high order of merit are put forth each year upon the period of the 
French Revolution than upon any other equally limited period of Euro- 
pean history. The mass of the work is naturally done by French writers, 
who justly attribute to the great upheaval a preponderant influence in 
shaping the life of modern France, but not a little of value is being 
produced by the historians of other countries. The quantity of the out- 
put increases each year; and the quality, thanks to the influence of 
scholars like Aulard and to organizations like the Societe de la revolu- 
tion francaise, is steadily improving. The plans, now being executed, 
to study the local history of the Revolution throughout France, com- 
bined with the action of the French government in appropriating funds 
to publish the sources of the economic history of the Revolution, will 
undoubtedly increase to a remarkable degree the amount of valuable 
monograph work on the Revolution and hasten the day when a com- 
prehensive and reliable history of the whole movement can be written. 

In this rapid review of the publications of the past two years some 
works will be omitted that have already been considered in the Re- 
view. No reference will be made to second editions of some important 
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